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Here is a shocking story of cowardice and indifference, all the more shocking because it is —perh: 
written by a reporter, Norbert Muhlen, whom we have known over many years as the last man cared ¢ 
in the world who would court sensation at the price of impairing understanding among free they ce 
peoples. Mr. Muhlen came to the United States during the 1930s as a Catholic refugee from personé 
Nazism and, since that time, has written anti-Nazi and anti-Communist articles for Reader’s Carmian 

Digest, Commentary, Commonweal and other publications. Since the end of World War II, he 

has made several trips to Germany in which he had lengthy interviews with Konrad Adenauer, upsurgé 
Ernst Reuter and other democratic German leaders. In 1949, he served as Press Secretary of the terfere 
first World Congress for Cultural Freedom, held in Berlin. And last year he published a book, Syngmi 
MUHLEN The Return of Germany: A Tale of Two Countries, which not only unmasked the Red puppet vemed 
dictatorship in East Germany but made a sober, factual case for continued American cooperation with the West Ger- ein 

man Republic and a more mature American appraisal of its complex problems. In view of Mr. Muhlen’s background, . 
this indictment of Allied and West German failure during East Germany’s June days carries tremendous weight. For it editor 
proves that, in an atom-ridden world, a great historical opportunity for peaceful liberation was deliberately lost. dictator 
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By Norbert Muhlen mans si 
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BERLIN progress in many East German cities. The night before. Her pa 
OR THE LAST TWO MONTHS, I have been talking to in New York, the newspaper tront pages had been full J Passive 
leaders, participants and eye-witnesses of the East of articles on the East German revolt. That night, in the We 
German revolt which shook the Soviet Empire in June. Frankfurt, when I heard the radio talking about “wildly That 
I have interviewed more than 100 men and women who rioting Berliners,” I thought I should proceed immedi- J "prese 
took part in the uprising, and scores of others who ately to the agitated scene. But then I discovered that taken | 
either watched the fighting or were in key positions to the announcer was talking about a West Berlin soccer te fair 
observe the reaction of Allied and West German officials match which had been followed by a riotous victory who lai 
and institutions to the nationwide protests and general celebration. 10 deve 
strike. From all these accounts, one inescapable conclu- That night, in Frankfurt’s restaurants and cafés, when- Americ 
sion emerges: The West failed in Berlin. Not only did ever 1 heard people speaking animatedly about Berlin. lick of 
American and West German «fficials fail to aid the up- it was the soccer match they were discussing. When 1 § tbellio 
rising, but in many ways they went out of their way to asked them about the uprising, they answered with a that a 
impede and hinder its progress. bored gesture and wanted to know if I was an East under 
Strong words, perhaps, but not strong enough to de- German refugee, since I seemed so interested. Ame 
scribe the apathy, indifference and positive embarrass- Driving southward through West Germany the nex! thing 
ment which I found in West Germany from the moment day, I saw many local flags and banners flying over | Mécari 
I arrived in Frankfurt on June 21, just four days after towns and villages. They still remained from the week- ind sin 
the great uprising broke out—when strikes were still in end, when the 50th anniversary of the town’s fire com te, Ww 
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pany, or the 500th anniversary of the city’s founding, or 
something else, had been celebrated in the happiest of 
moods. In the large Munich daily newspaper that Mon- 
day—June 22—I finally found East German news; on 
an inside page, a small item was headlined: “Situation 
in the Soviet Zone Quieting Down.” On the front page 
of the same paper, big, excited headlines reported and 
editorialized on what were called “Munich’s greatest post- 
yar riots.” Two Munich department stores, I learned, 
had decided to keep their shops open on Saturday after- 
noon until 6 p.m. rather than 2. When the local unions 
mohilized forces against this “inhumanity,” a few stones 
were thrown into the store windows; this incident meant 
considerably more to Munich than what had been, and 
till was, happening in East Germany. 

In the days that followed, I encountered the same 
“What do I care, I’ve got my own worries” reaction in 
other West German towns, The majority of West Ger- 
mans, the Unpolitischen, considered the East German 
uprising a distant, foreign matter, if not an undesirable 
intrusion into their private rest, recovery and happiness 
—perhaps even bad for their business. At any rate, they 
cared as little about the events of June 17 and after as 
they cared about anything else outside their immediate 
personal sphere. Rather than wanting to help their East 
German brethren, most West Germans feared that the 
upsurge of East Germany against dictatorship might in- 
terfere with the quietistic temper of West Germany. 
Syngman Rhee, whose patriotic stand at that same time 
seemed to endanger the hope of “peace” in the Korean 
War, was much more bitterly attacked in West German 
dlitorial columns during the June days than were the 
dictators of East Germany and their Soviet overlords. In 
te Korean leader who stood up for the unity and in- 
dependence of his divided country, perhaps West Ger- 
mans saw a guilt-provoking image of their own situation. 

West Germany fiddled while East Germany burned. 
Her passive, neutralist, stand-offish reaction reflected the 
passive, neutralist, stand-offish reaction of America and 
the Western world at large. 

That America—or rather its official and semi-official 
tpresentatives in Bonn and Berlin—appeared to be 
ttken by surprise when the rebellion broke out cannot 
le fairly blamed on anybody, for even those Germans 
tho launched the rebellion were unaware of what was 
lo develop. What seems remarkable, however, is that 
America chose to continue its initial detachment from, 
lick of interest in, and lack of identification with the 
tthellion and the rebels, even when it was perfectly clear 
that a great mass anti-Soviet liberation movement was 
under Way. 

America’s attitude was keyed to the motif: Avoid any- 
thing which would provoke the Russians. West Berlin’s 
Mécarious situation, the danger of a third world war, 
ind similar scarecrows served as excuses for this direc- 
Ne; which was acted upon in every area in which 
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America had legitimate positions of influence and power. 
Any report on America’s attitude in the critical days of 
the uprising must boil down to a catalogue of omissions, 


a sorry post mortem enumerating the actions which were 
not taken and the great opportunities that were missed. 

Not a single American voice identified the United 
States with the rebels against Communism. In contrast 
to several years of Presidential and Congressional state- 
ments committing America to support and encourage all 





Liberation replaces containment—A cell-block in the Communist 
prison at Jena in East Germany after revolutionary workers had 
broken in and freed the political prisoners incarcerated there. 


democratic movements for the liberation of the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain, American officials went 
out of their way to show their detachment at this first 
serious beginning of such a movement. (True, measured 
notes were sent—afterward—by American officials in 
protest against a few Soviet terror measures—-and the 
protests, of course, were quietly filed away and ignored 
by the Russians.) The Americans tried to justify their 
policy of “neutral non-intervention” with arguments of 
expediency: The indigenous character of the rebellion, 
the purely German nature of the uprising was to be 
stressed. As if, suddenly, the entire concept of the global 
fight of freedom against slavery had heen shelved, Amer- 
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REVOLT CONTINUED 


ica went out of its way to prove the purely local character 
of the events. 

This was symbolically demonstrated when, in contrast 
to the Berlin city flags, the American flag on the Kom- 
mandatura of West Berlin was not lowered to half mast 
when the victims of the Soviet terror were buried after 
June 17. To protesting West Berlin students, United 
States officials coolly explained that Americans, accord- 
ing to an old four-power agreement, could only lower 
their flag if the three other members of the Komman- 
datura—Soviet, British and French—approved. 

The policy of “neutral non-intervention” went so far 
as to keep Mayor Ernst Reuter out of Berlin during the 
hours of decision. When the uprisings began, he hap- 
pened to be in Vienna at a mayors’ meeting, where he 
could not find commercial plane space to fly him im- 
mediately to Berlin. He got to Munich and, in a telephone 
conversation with U.S. Army authorities, requested a 
berth on a military plane to his city. Mayor Reuter was 
informed that, “unfortunately,” this could not be done. 
Did a few sergeants’ wives returning from vacations hold 
priorities—or could it be that someone in the American 
command considered it a rather happy accident that 
Mayor Reuter did not chance to be in Berlin that criti- 
cal day, where he would provide intelligent, aggressive 
leadership for freedom’s uprising? 

From these seemingly small, yet symbolically impres- 
sive omissions, it was but a short step to more weighty 
ones. The fact that America seemed to ignore the Eastern 
events was demonstrated strikingly by the attitude of 
the U.S. Army in West Berlin. While tens of thousands 
of East German and Soviet soldiers, with all their 
weapons including heavy tanks, occupied the frontiers to 
the West, American troops were carefully hidden away. 
At border-control points, large numbers of East German 
and Russian soldiers with tommy-guns and carbines 
guarded their country in hostile vigilance against the 
West (and against the Eastern people ready to join with 
the West), while, on the Western side of the frontier, 
no American soldiers or West German policemen were 
in sight. To all appearances, the West was unprotected 
and at the mercy of the Eastern power. This was a de- 
liberate policy. “Let’s not provoke the bear,” said a lion 
who was threatened by a bear; therefore, the lion spread 
word that he was merely a rabbit. 

In their mortal fear of provoking the Kremlin, Amer- 
ican authorities even rejected the suggestion of demo- 
cratic West Berliners to deploy U.S. Army soup kitchens 
at strategic frontier points, to show their peaceful soli- 
darity with the Easterners. Soup kitchens for rebels and 
hungry workers might provoke the Russians to start a 
global atomic war—or so, at least, said the “strategic 
planners” of the West. 

Most conspicuous, perhaps, was the attitude of RIAS, 
the radio station in the American Sector which has come 
to be the most important free voice heard every day 





behind the Iron Curtain. Directed by Americans under 
control of the Department of State, and staffed mainly 
by Germans, the station has for years done excellent work 
in presenting the news to East Germany and, therefore, 
undermining the authority of the Communist rulers, 
RIAS paid scant attention to the momentous movement 
in East Berlin which had gained impetus by 11 a.m. on 
June 16. and which had become common talk in West 
Berlin by noon. Except for two short routine items in its 
regular newscasts, it ignored these events and chose to 
go ahead with its regular music programs. It was 5:30 
p.m. before the directors decided to belatedly inform 
their listeners by special comments and news bulletins of 
what had happened that day a few miles away. 

The fact that the news was finally broadcast wm 
something like the weight it deserved led to the rebellion 
of all East Germany the next morning. With RIAS as the 
only point of nationwide information and of intercom- 
munication among the different nuclei of rebels, its re- 
porting the news of the Berlin uprising was sufficient for 
the East Germans to join immediately and thus to tum 
the revolt of their capital into a nationwide rebellion. 

Had RIAS begun broadcasting the events as soon as 
they were happening in Berlin, and thus possibly led to 
a start of the riots in the East Zone on the same day, 
the outcome might have been seriously influenced. But 
even the fact that the news was finally and belatedly 
broadcast at all led some American officials to furious 
outbursts: “Do they know what they’re doing; it might 
lead to a war!” “It could provoke the Russians to take 
over West Berlin!” Of course, nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. 

Had RIAS offered some factual pointers to the strikers 
on the intentions of their government and of the Soviet 
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Occupation army, on the way to conduct a revolution 
and what they would need in the next phase, it could 
have given them leadership which they sorely needed and 
never got. But everything along those lines was carefully 
avoided. RIAS did not even report that the Berliners had 
called for a “general strike”; it left it to its listeners to 
decide for themselves that they should show their soli- 
darity with Berlin by also striking. Nor did RIAS report 
that quite a few People’s Police in East Berlin had 
mutinied, removed their side-arms and in some cases 
their uniform coats, and joined the rebels; had RIAS 
brought this news to other People’s Policemen in the 
country, it must be assumed that the mutiny would 
have gone much further. 

Finally, no effort was made—except by small groups 
of Russian refugees acting on their own with meager 
resources—to appeal to the Soviet troops, even though 
several trained Americans, Germans and Russians were 
willing and able to make such an appeal. The Russian 
soldiers were completely uninformed as to what was go- 
ing on; they had been told that they were being called 
on to fight “a Nazi riot.” While many of them suspected 
that this was not true, Western officials permitted no Rus- 
sian voice to inform these soldiers of the precise nature 
of the uprising, let alone to encourage their fraternization 
with the workers. 

In short, the Americans went out of their way to do 
nothing. As a matter of fact, quite a few participants 
in the East German uprising were convinced America 
would be unsympathetic if they requested U.S. support. 
Discussing why they had remained so passive toward 
the Soviet Army, two of them separately told me: “Well, 
suppose we had killed a Soviet officer and then fled to the 
West—woudn’t the Americans have extradited us in the 
same way they extradited other anti-Soviet fighters?” It 
turned out that they did not even know that America had 
changed its attitude on this point. 

Others concluded, from British and other Western 
materials which had been delivered to the Soviet Ger- 
man factories in which they worked, that the West was 
sill doing business with the Soviets. And then there was 
the case of Dr. Linse, the anti-Communist West Berliner 
Who had been kidriaped in the summer of 1952. The 
Americans, from whose sector he had been dragged into 
Soviet jails, had done nothing but file a few notes of 
Protest with the Soviet commander. The rebels con- 
Guded that, if America did not defend the life of a man 
Who had been kidnaped because he fought for their 
tause, they could hardly expect any more protection 
ftom the “leader of the free world.” 

This lack of American support for their cause came 
& a deep disappointment to many East Germans. With 

viet tanks roaming the streets of East Berlin and other 
German cities, they hoped, at least, to see American tanks 
demonstratively show up at the borders to warn the Rus- 
slans. They vaguely expected “at least something” from 
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Incidents in the Berlin uprising—Top, the flag of the Weimar 
Republic is raised on Brandenburg Gate; bottom, insurgent work- 
ers burn a Communist propaganda booth near Potsdamer Platz. 


the Americans and were at a loss to understand why 
they got nothing of the kind. The “confession” ex- 
tracted by the Soviets from an alleged West Berliner, 
according to which he had been hired by an American 
officer to participate in the riots, became a grisly joke 
to the East Germans, who wished it had been true. 

The June uprising in East Germany was the first real 
test of the supposed Western policy of solidarity with 
the oppressed peoples, if not of the heralded future U.S. 
policy aimed at their liberation. The West failed this 
test. And I doubt very much, from what I have seen and 
heard since June, that there has even been any aware- 
ness on our side of the magnitude of that failure. If 
events of a similar nature occur in the future—as they 
most certainly will—America must have a line of thought 
and action prepared, in detail as well as in theory. Such 
a line must be prepared; it can hardly be improvised. 
Whether this preparation takes place may decide whether 
or not we shall have the peoples behind the Soviet curtain 
as our allies. 
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Fe A LONG TIME, I have been ask- 
ing a question about Communist 
infiltration. Why have the infiltrators 
made such a dent in the Protestant 
churches and got practically no re- 
sults among the Roman Catholics? I 
think I have found the answer. The 
book which put me on the track of it 
is on a quite different topic. Accord- 
ing to the dust-jacket, the author set 
out to describe “Protestant fringe 
groups promoting hate and disrup- 
tion.” I am referring to Ralph Lord 
Roy’s volume, Apostles of Discord 
(Beacon, 437 pp., $3.75). 

Mr. Roy furnishes the answer to 
my question only from the Protestant 
side. He is a Methodist minister. 
Obviously, he belongs to the group 
who believe in putting their own 
house in order before they begin 
criticizing the neighbors. He has 
done a whale of a job of telling 
what is wrong with Protestantism in 
the United States. He does it all 
quietly, unemotionally, factually. 

This young clergyman, who for 
the time being has turned himself 
into a first-class researcher, has no 
particular axe to grind. His interest 
is centered in the Protestant churches. 
This is a clinical study. The author 
is describing internal conditions 
which weaken Protestant institutions 
in the face of outside attack. He is 
not at all deterred by the fact that 
this involves telling some very un- 
pleasant truths about the great Meth- 
odist church in which he is beginning 
his career as a preacher. 

The picture of Protestantism 
which emerges from this careful and 
critical study is rather disturbing. It 
is true that there is a movement to- 
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By William E. Bohn 





Protestantism's 
Lunatic Fringe 


ward cooperation. Twenty-five de- 
nominations are joined in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. But in 
nearly every one of these groups 
there is discord. The splintering goes 
on without end. And the amount of 
cussedness, lying and slander must 
be discouraging to those members 
who take their religion seriously. 

In general, the schismatic struggles 
are between fundamentalists and lib- 
erals, The fundamentalists, especially, 
love a good, hot fight. They are 
usually at it about something or 
other. They are against the revised 
version of the Bible because it has 
been revealed by the translators that 
the Hebrew prophets did not say 
precisely what the orthodox warriors 
learned in Sunday School. They are 
against the idea of bringing the 
Protestant sects of different countries 
together in a world movement. And 
they are against President Eisen- 
hower. During the Republican Con- 
vention last year, they pulled hard 
for Taft or MacArthur. 

I must be careful or I shall make 
the mistake which Mr. Roy carefully 
avoids, He keeps reminding himself 
and his readers that there are many 
sincere and decent fundamentalists. 
It is a minority who are narrow- 
minded and cantankerous trouble- 
makers. But there are enough of 
them in most of the churches to pro- 
vide cracks in the wall through 
which outside infiltrators can find 
entrance. If an irascible follower of 
Gerald L. K. Smith calls everyone 
who disagrees with him a Commu- 
nist, this lack of discrimination fur- 
nishes cover for real Communists 
who want to sneak into the fold. 





In the Protestant organizations, 
there is no way of controlling such 
people. The Catholics once had 
Father Coughlin. He was a thorn in 
almost everyone's flesh. We used to 
ask: “Why doesn’t the bishop shut 
him up?” But the first thing we 
knew, he was gone. We didn’t know 
exactly what had happened. Quietly, 
smoothly, he was rubbed out. The 
raucous voice was no longer heard, 
The ability to take care of wild asses 
is not the only advantage enjoyed by 
the Roman Catholics. They have 
among them experts on Communism, 
And, since their organization is cen- 
tralized and unified, they can make 
good use of these experts. Every little 
priest in a country church has the 
whole great organization and its re- 
sources back of him. What sort of in- 
struction he is given I don’t know, 
But I do know that he never joins a 
Communist outfit or speaks at a 
Communist meeting. 

The Protestant churches cannot, 
of course, be set up and ruled in the 
Individualism is at 
their very heart. Inevitably. they 
suffer from the defects that are tied 
in with their virtues. Many of them 
are congregational in their organiza- 
tion. If a preacher is a Communist, 
a fascist or a crackpot, the denom- 
ination may disown him and do its 
best to get rid of him. But if there 
is a congregation anywhere in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Oklahoma or Georgia 
which likes his sort of preaching. no 
one can prevent them from furnish- 
ing him a platform. 

The existence of such people pre- 
sents a difficult problem. In writing 
this book, Mr. Roy has made a no- 
table contribution toward its solu- 
tion. He gives a catalogue of names, 
dates, places and activities, Reliable 
information is the first requirement 
in dealing with such a condition. It 
helps to banish vague fears. It also 
furnishes weapons for attack. After 
completing his list, Mr. Roy writes: 
“Only a handful of pro-Communists 
are active in Protestant circles today. 
. . . but the churches must be on 
their guard.” 
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Labor Days: New York and Moscow 


Comparing workers’ living standards over half a century 


N THIS Labor Day 1953, let us 
in back the pages to fifty 
years ago in the United States and 
in Russia. 

1903, in the United States, was a 
hard year for the workers: low pay 
(16 cents an hour) with a 58-hour 
week, nearly 5 cents for a pound of 
bread, more strikes than ever before 
(3,648 recorded), troops called out 
against miners. The Department of 
Commerce and Labor was in its first 
year. The first state workmen’s-com- 
pensation law, enacted in Maryland 
a year before, was being challenged 
in the courts and was to be declared 
unconstitutional in 1904. 

1903, in Tsarist Russia, was a 
bitter year for the workers: low pay 
(.08 rubles, or 8 kopecks) per hour 
with a work week of 65 hours or 
more, bread at 214 kopecks a pound, 
many fairly big strikes (550), ten- 
sion between the workers and the 
Government mounting daily. It was 
the year the Bolshevik party was 
born. The first workmen’s-compensa- 
tion law in Russia, not a particularly 
good one but no worse than most 
of those enacted at the time in other 
countries, saw the light of day in 
1903, 

Let us compare the food pur- 
chasing power of the Moscow factory 
worker of 1903 with his Soviet coun- 
lerpart of 1953 after the price cuts 
of last April 1. Let us do the same 
for the New York City worker of 
193 and 1953. We can use a list 
of seven prime foods consumed by a 
person family each week, as given 
in the International Labor Review 
of October-November 1928, calcu- 
lating the number of hours of labor 
the New York and Moscow factory 


Davin Ligerson, a political report- 
* for the Jewish Daily Forward, 
a student of labor conditions. 
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WORK TIME FOR SELECTED FOODS, 1903-1953 
Week’s Ration Work Hours Required 
for Family Moscow New York 

Food of Four 1903 1953 1903 1953 
Rye bread ........ 21.7 Ibs. y P| 4.5 6.4 2.1 
Potatoes: 2662 G see 26.8 Ibs 2.3 Suk 2.9 0.9 
Meet es. Seas 8.1 lbs 13.5 15.8 8.1 3.2 
| ae eee 1 Ib. 5.6 4.0 1.8 0.4 
NER condo Sivas. Sago 4 Ibs. 5.9 5.6 1.4 0.2 
|, 1 ii Pa aN mt 5.3 qts 5.8 3.7 2.3 0.7 
| rs RASS ALTA 6.4 2.1 1.5 0.8 0.2 

TOTAL 42.3. 38.2 23.5 rev 6 








workers had to allot in 1903 and 
1953 for this weekly family diet of 
bread, potatoes, beef, butter, sugar, 
milk and eggs. 

The appended table tells the story 
briefly. In 1903, the Moscow worker 
had to give 42 hours of his labor— 
two-thirds of his work week—for 
that weekly food budget. In 1953, 
matters were scarcely improved: he 
had to allocate 38 hours of his 48- 
hour week, more than two-thirds of 
his working time. 

The New York worker was about 
twice as well off as the Muscovite in 
1903, requiring less than 24 hours 
for the food. By 1953, he had 
brought it down to 8 hours—less 
than a fifth of his work week. With 
respect to the food bundle, the New 
York worker is now about five times 
as well off as the Moscow worker. 


Other living standards tell the 
same story, only more so. The New 
York worker of 1903 had no private 
bath and an ill-equipped kitchen. 
Now he has a modern bath and a 
mechanical refrigerator, in addition 
to a radio and television set, and per- 
haps an automobile. The Muscovite 
lived poorly in 1903, still lives two 
or three to a room, has no private 
bath, and cannot afford a television 
set or car of his own. Nor can he 


do much about it, for his unions 
generally stress production norms. 
American unions, their membership 
up from 1,800,000 in 1903 to 17 
million today, are interested pri- 
marily in the welfare of the workers. 

Premier Malenkov, in his August 
8 speech before the Supreme Soviet, 
spoke of a rise of 30 to 40 per cent 
in consumer goods by 1955. But one 
of the figures he gave—the 400,000 
metric tons of butter being produced 
in 1953—epitomized the difficulty 
we have in appraising Soviet statis- 
tics. 400,000 metric tons is about 
4 pounds per person in the U.S.S.R. 
The United States produces about 
8 pounds of butter per person. If the 
Russian production figure is correct, 
why should a Moscow worker have 
to labor about 4 hours to buy a 
pound of butter, which a New York 
worker can purchase with less than 
half an hour of his time? Quite ob- 
viously, the millennium is still a long 
way off for citizens of the “workers’ 
fatherland.” 

As for the American worker, he 
knows that there are many struggles 
ahead, but he knows, too, that he is 
struggling in a climate of freedom 
which has given him many gains in 
the past and will give him many more 
in the future. 











Yugoslavia’s alliance with Greece and Turkey is 


a half-way house to her inclusion in NATO 


The Balkan Pact 


By A. C. Sedgwick 


ATHENS 
REEK THRACE is a strip of 
land, at one point only twelve 
miles wide, between Communist Bul- 
garia and the Aegean Sea. To the 
east, it joins Turkish Thrace; to the 
west, it joins Greek Macedonia, 
which, in turn, abuts on Yugoslavia. 
No territory which today comes un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization is more essential to defend 
and none is more vulnerable to at- 
tack. Bulgaria’s Russian-trained army 
could cut Thrace in two in an after- 
noon, thus rendering the military 
alliance between Greece and Turkey 
useless. 

Yet, if Yugoslavia were bound to 
Greece and Turkey and would agree 
without reservation to answer a Bul- 
garian attack on Thrace with an of- 
fensive against Bulgaria along her 
north-south border, the situation 
would be much less dangerous for 
the NATO powers. At the same time, 
if Yugoslavia were attacked from 
Bulgaria, her military effort would 
have the unreserved and instantane- 
ous support of Greece and Turkey. 

Such is the thinking behind the 
Greek-Turkish-Yugoslav Balkan Pact 
ratified in Ankara last February. 
Greece and Turkey belong to NATO; 
Yugoslavia does not. Obviously, if 
Yugoslavia did belong, there would 
be no real need for the Balkan Pact. 
Yugoslavia’s contribution to general 





A. C. Sepewick is the Athens cor- 
respondent of the New York Times. 


security would be far greater, neater 
—and her commitments less ambigu- 
ous. 

Under the terms of the Balkan 
Pact, Yugoslavia is not obliged to 
come to the rescue of Greece and 
Turkey if those two countries are 
attacked. She will be consulted, 
which means that she will be given 
time to think things over. Also, ac- 
cording to the terms of the pact, 
Greece and Turkey are not at liberty, 
because of their commitments to 
NATO, to go further in military par- 
leys with Yugoslavia than is implied 
by the word “helpful.” Real military 
secrets between Greece and Turkey 
are considered the property of 
NATO, not to be imparted to any 
non-member state. While the Balkan 
Pact has the blessing of NATO as a 
whole, the blessing perforce has its 
limitations. 

The question naturally arises: Why 
not simplify the whole business? 
Why not just invite Yugoslavia into 
NATO and thus derive the maximum 
value from that country’s coopera- 
tion? 

Both Greece and Turkey would 
welcome Yugoslavia into NATO, but 
it is doubtful that such member 
states as Holland, Denmark and Nor- 
way would be like-minded. They 
evidently fear that an extension of 
NATO further into the Balkans 
would incur a risk of war that might 
otherwise be avoided. It is certain 
that Italy would oppose Yugoslav 
membership until such time as the 





problem of Trieste is solved. Never. 
theless, it should be pointed out that 
on several occasions Italian officials 
have spoken approvingly of the Bal. 
kan Pact, raising no objections to 
the fact that one of its signatory na. 
tions, Yugoslavia, is not only a 
NATO outsider but on somewhat hos- 
tile terms with Italy. Yugoslavia, of 
course, affords an essential bastion 
for the protection of Italy in the 
event of aggression from the East. 

Yugoslavia has made it clear that 
she has no special desire to enter 
NATO, being content with the Balkan 
Pact as it stands and as it may de- 
velop independent of NATO. Her 
attitude appears to be governed 
largely by feelings of pride, which is 
to say she does not want to sustain 
a rebuff from Italy. 

Seen from Greece and Turkey, 
the Balkan Pact is a kind of sub- 
stitute for the inclusion of Yugo- 
slavia in NATO. It is not an en- 
tirely satisfactory solution, but a 
makeshift and the best under present 
circumstances. At the same time, it is 
recognized that certain positive bene- 
fits accrue from the Balkan Pact. 
Greece and Turkey have been enemies 
until recent years. Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, friends during the several 
Balkan conflicts which marked the 
first years of the century, became 
enemies in the postwar period, when 
Yugoslavia aided the Communist 
guerrillas in Greece right up to the 
Tito-Kremlin rift. That the three na- 
tions have agreed to sign a “pact of 
friendship and cooperation” is some- 
thing of a feat. 

Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
hold pretty much the same views on 
the Soviet “peace offensive.” All are 
healthily suspicious. 

The three countries have agreed 
to meet at intervals to discuss sub- 
jects of common interest. While no 
military protocol has been signed, 
talks between the general staffs have 
undoubtedly been helpful to all con- 
cerned. One nation now knows what 
the other’s military capabilities are 
and what may be the disposition of 
troops in case of war. 
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After years of indifference, the Kremlin is courting 


the important states—Turkey, Israel and Iran 


MALENKOV WOOS 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Mark Alexander 


TeL Aviv 
OVIET INTEREST in the Middle 
East has perked up considerably 
during recent weeks, and it appears 
that the attitude of studied disinter- 
et which has prevailed in Moscow 
ever since the Soviet Army left Iran 
in 1946 is now at an end. While 
Europe has been treated to rehashes 
of old Stalin proposals, Malenkov has 
made fresh approaches to three 
Middle Eastern countries—Turkey, 
Israel and Iran—and there may be 
more in the offing. 

The obvious intention is to neu- 
tralize the entire area, and the 
working system is the old one of the 
carrot and the stick. On the one 
hand, there are threatening gestures 
and hardly veiled hints that the West 
would be neither willing nor able to 
defend the Middle East in the event 
of war. On the other hand, there are 
magnanimous overtures like renun- 
ciation of all claims to several Turk- 
ish provinces or renewal of diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 

There have been no direct ap- 
proaches to Egypt, by far the most 
important of the Arab states. Neither 
Malenkov nor the Soviet marshals 
‘ppear to have a very high opinion 
of the Arab states’ military poten- 
tial or political importance (except 
4% a pressure bloc in the UN). The 

emlin. realistically, has preferred 
fo deal with the non-Arab nations. 
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But there have been ties, commercial 
and otherwise, between the Arabs 
and the satellites, notably between 
Egypt and East Germany and be- 
tween Syria and Czechoslovakia. In 
the event Turkey, Israel and Iran 





ag 
PRESIDENT BAYAR OF TURKEY 


should prove unamenable, overtures 
to the Arabs at a later date should 
not be excluded. 

Taking Turkey first, on May 30 
Moscow announced that territorial 
claims made by a certain Professor 
Dakaishvili and others in 1946 had 
been renounced “by the Soviet re- 
publics of Georgia and Armenia.” 
At the same time, Moscow suggested 


a new look at the Dardanelles ques- 
tion with a view toward a settlement 
“beneficial to both Russia and 
Turkey.” The Turks replied at the 
end of July. They noted with satis- 
faction that the Soviets had dropped 
their territorial claims, but declared 
they could not contemplate any ac- 
tion on the Straits without consult- 
ing all the powers which had signed 
the Montreux Convention of 1936 
regulating Dardanelles traffic. This 
consultation was precisely what the 
Kremlin wished to prevent. 

Moscow expressed its displeasure 
with a completely unwarranted note 
protesting a visit of American war- 
ships to Istanbul, thereby in effect 
serving notice that Soviet foreign 
policy was back to normal. Stalin 
had suggested as long ago as the 
summer of 1939, when the Turkish- 
Soviet non-aggression pact was 
signed, that the Turks close the Dar- 
danelles to the ships of non-Black 
Sea countries. When Foreign Minister 
Saracoglu refused, on the ground 
that this would contravene the Mont- 
reux Convention, Moscow replied 
with a war of nerves—just as today. 
But if there has been no revision of 
the Convention, the Kremlin has it- 
self to blame. The United States 
suggested such a move at Yalta and 
again at Potsdam, but Moscow turned 
down the proposals as not sufficiently 
far-reaching. 

Within Turkey, the Kremlin can 
expect little from the tiny Commu- 
nist party, so it is concentrating its 
attention on extreme rightists and 
orthodox Moslem fanatics. Earlier 
this year, five leading Moslem reac- 
tionaries were arrested. An investi- 
gation of the financial sources of 
the reactionary anti-Western press 
revealed that much of its money 
comes, via the Arab states, from 
Bucharest and other Eastern Euro- 
pean capitals. 

The right-wing press wages a con- 
stant campaign against Freemasons, 
Jews, such Ataturk reforms as equal- 
ity for women, and Western influence 
in any form, including political and 
military ties with the free world. 
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The same circles have organized at- 
tempts on the lives of prominent 
Turkish liberals and anti-Commu- 
nists, forcing the authorities to take 
measures. After the abovementioned 
arrests, a number of suspect politi- 
cians were purged from Turkey’s two 
major parties; and in July the Na- 
tion party, a small but influential 
group which has apparently been the 
moving force behind these right-wing 
activities, was temporarily banned. 
In Israel, Moscow’s resumption of 
relations has unfortunately had the 
effect of breathing new life into some 
old illusions about the Soviet Union. 
Within six weeks after Stalin’s death, 
the Israeli First Secretary in Sofia 
was approached by the Polish Min- 
ister to Bulgaria with the hint that 
Moscow would be willing to resume 
relations if Tel Aviv made the first 
Negotiations started in the 
Bulgarian capital late in April and 


move. 


lasted for the better part of two 
The chief stumbling-block 
demand that Israel 
promise publicly not to join “any 
aggressive military alliance directed 
against the Soviet Union.” This was 
done by Foreign Minister Sharett in 
a note published July 15, which has 
been widely criticized in Israel. 
Some Israeli papers argued that 
there was no need for such haste, 


months. 
was Moscow’s 


since Russia would have resumed re- 
lations anyway, and that the Gov- 
ernment had done a great disservice 
to the West by implying that an 
“aggressive military alliance directed 
against the Soviet Union” existed. 
However. official quarters privately 
defend their actions by pointing to 
the increasingly unfriendly American 
attitude toward Israel since the new 
administration took over in January. 

U.S. arms shipments to the Arabs 
are regarded as a direct threat to 
Israel and a contributing factor in 
the recent intensification of border 
warfare. Moreover, the Israelis felt 
let down when the Americans refused 
them military aid after their cour- 
ageous stand in the face of last win- 
ter’s Soviet anti-Semitic drive; some 
U.S. diplomats even adopted the 


Arab argument that Israel’s isolation 
should be exploited to force her to 
give up part of her territory and 
yield to other long-standing demands. 
It was therefore not astonishing that 
Tel Aviv should welcome the rap- 
prochement with Moscow as provid- 
ing greater freedom of maneuver to 
resist diplomatic blackmail. 

Understandable though the Gov- 
ernment’s policy may be, however, 
a number of recent official and semi- 
official statements are much to be de- 
plored. Even a “premature anti-Com- 
munist” like the Mapai MP Livne 
has demanded a reorientation of 
Israeli policy. “In view of the Ger- 
man menace,” he contends, “Israel 
finds herself in the same camp with 
the Soviet Union and France.” The 
official Foreign Ministry reaction to 
Malenkov’s speech before the Su- 
preme Soviet, especially the reference 
to Israel and to friendly relations 
with other countries, was that the 
speech “should be accepted in good 
faith” and that “Russia is really in- 
terested in Israeli independence.” 
And even the anti-Communist His- 
tadrut organ Davar picked up some 
dubious statements allegedly heard 
over Radio Moscow to the effect that 
the Soviet Union “is following with 
sympathy the colonization work in 
the new state of Israel” and “sharply 
condemns U.S. support of Arab mili- 
tary dictators, which has impeded 
the restoration of peace between 
Israel and the Arab countries.” 

In Iran, it is apparent that only 
General Zahedi’s seizure of power 
prevented the Communists from tak- 
ing over the country. His predeces- 
sor, Mohammed Mossadegh, had 
permitted the Communist Tudeh to 
gain a dominating position in Iran- 
ian political life and was making 
overtures in the direction of Moscow. 
However, the Communists’ setback 
may prove only temporary unless 
the new regime undertakes a pro- 
gram of social reform at least as far- 
reaching as General Naguib’s in 
Egypt. And Zahedi’s task will be in- 
comparably more difficult than 
Naguib’s, for the political and eco- 








is much 


in Iran 
worse and the Communists much 


nomic situation 
stronger. 

In Egypt, neutralism has _ been 
rampant for years. Even General 
Naguib’s right-hand Jamal 
Abdul Naser, the most pro-Western 
member of the ruling junta. has come 
out for Egyptian neutrality in recent 
speeches. And the Editor of Al Misri, 
the largest Arab-language newspaper, 
wrote in an article which was typi- 
cal of current Egyptian press com- 
ment: “We demand not only the 
evacuation of Suez but the removal 


man. 


of Egypt from all military entangle. 
ments, There is no justification what- 
ever for tying Egypt to either of the 
two blocs. . . . We shall not lift a 
hand to defend the West.” Perhaps 
the most prominent protagonist of | 
Egyptian and Arab neutrality is the 
fellow-traveling Indian Ambassador, 
K. M. Panikkar, India’s former en- 
voy to Peking, who has been aided 
by crypto-Communist Indian journal- 
ists in Cairo. 
Recently, Moscow 
number of hand-picked Moslem dig- 
nitaries from the U.S.S.R. to partici- 
pate in a pilgrimage to Mecca for 
the first time since 1945. They are 
not likely to be the last emissaries 
Moscow will dispatch to this region. 
For the Kremlin has rediscovered 
the Middle East; its activities there 
in the coming months should not be 


permitted a 





overlooked. 
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By Malcolm Muggeridge 


HOW TO BE 
A SUCCESSFUL BRITISH DIPLOMAT 


WHEN an international agree- 

. ment is unilaterally denounced, 
insure that any formal protests you 
are instructed to make are as hesitant 
and equivocal as possible. Remember 
that the contravention of one agree- 
ment provides for the negotiation of 
another. which may well bring you 
fame and promotion. 

2. Never forget that the readiest 
way to reach agreement is by making 
concessions. This has been demon- 
strated at all the great international 
conferences of recent years, from 
Munich to Potsdam. There is no rea- 
son to be apprehensive that these 
concessions will meet with criticism 
or resentment at home—apart, of 
course, from the small lunatic fringe 
who continue to take the outmoded 
view that it is the business of diplo- 
mats to defend, rather than surrend- 
er, national interests. 

Nor need you concern yourself 
about the unsatisfactory, if not dis- 
astrous, consequences of such a pro- 
cedure in the past. All diplomats may 
derive comfort from the fact that the 
answer to the fiasco of the League of 
Nations was to institute the even 
more farcical United Nations; that 
the total failure of the Locarno 
Treaty to preserve peace in Europe 
in no wise diminishes the ardor with 
which the conclusion of another like 
instrument is recommended; and 
that if, as a result of meeting Stalin 
at Yalta, China and much of Central 
and Eastern Europe were handed 
over to Communist domination, this 


Malcolm Muggeridge is the Editor- 
in-Chief of Punch, the renowned 
British humor magazine, from which 
this satiric column is reprinted. 
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provides no good reason for suppos- 
ing that a similar meeting with Mal- 
enkov will not be highly beneficial. 

3. Always, in your official trans- 
actions, use, however haltingly, the 
language of the country where you 
are stationed rather than your own. 
It does not matter that you thereby 
confer on the other party advantages 
which he will know how to exploit. 
More important than any such trivial 
consideration is the fact that, by con- 
ducting negotiations in a foreign 
language, you display a_ friendly 
spirit, as well as exercising your own 
linguistic talent. By the same token, 
eccentricities of dress and behavior 
are to be recommended, such as 
standing on your head, going naked, 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, and 
otherwise disporting yourself in a 
manner calculated to show that you 
are no stuffed-shirt but belong to that 
up-to-date, talented school of diplo- 
macy which has enabled us to extri- 
cate ourselves so expeditiously from 
Abadan and so many other awkward 
commitments. 

4. Remember that nowadays the 
glittering prizes are given for feats of 
demolition, not of construction. Lord 
Mountbatten was made an earl for 
getting us out of India in record 
time; Lord Halifax founded a career 
of immense distinction on a capacity 
to be on good terms alike with 
Gandhi and with Goering. Every dip- 
lomat carries a peerage in his knap- 
sack, provided only that he keeps 
retreating. 

It is true that the very success of 
past practitioners has reduced avail- 
able possibilities, and that, un- 
fortunately, no territory comparable 
in size or importance to India re- 


Presenting seven guides 


to sure success, drawn from 


many past examples 


mains to be evacuated. Palestine, 
Iran, Burma—these, among other dis- 
tinguished withdrawals. have already 
been undertaken. You should not, 
however, despair. The partition of 
Malaya between the Malays and the 
Chinese might be worth. if not an 
earldom, at least a barony. Kuwait, 
Aden and Bahrein, not to mention 
the West Indies and the Friendly 
Islands, are all still to be disposed 
of, and universal suffrage has not 
yet been introduced among the abor- 
igines of Borneo. 

5. Do not allow seeming setbacks 
to lower your spirits. Rather, they 
should be made the occasion for dis- 
playing even more complacency and 
self-satisfaction than before. In this 
attitude, you may be encouraged by 
the reflection that each recent dim- 
inution in British prestige has _re- 
sulted in an increase in British repre- 
sentation overseas. 

6. In politics, you should incline 
to the left. If you can combine this 
with ample private means and so- 
cially distinguished connections, so 
much the better. The contrast be- 
tween your private circumstances and 
your political professions will serve 
to draw attention to you and to 
recommend you equally to Conserva- 
tive and Labor governments. 

7. To be invited to tea with Mr. 
Vishinsky is a triumph, as is a smile 
won from Mr. Nehru or from Mar- 
shal Tito; but political exiles must 
ever be anathema to you. Nor should 
any opportunity ever be missed of 
making a sly dig at Americans and 
their policies. Indeed, potential allies 
everywhere should be treated as 
somewhat ludicrous, if not as down- 
right despicable. 











By Henry Lee Moon 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO VOTE: 
A DEMOCRATIC ASSET 


The overwhelming tendency is to support candidates with Fair Deal views 


HE NEGRO was once hounded out of the Southern 
onan arena largely on the specious charge that 
his vote was peculiarly vendible and that he was singu- 
larly susceptible to the blandishments of self-seeking 
demagogues. There is, of course, no evidence that the 
Negro has been more venal or more easily swayed by 
political hucksters than white voters of similar educa- 
tional and economic background. Nevertheless, these 
were the charges the “white supremacists” used to justify 
their unconstitutional disfranchisement of the Negro. 

In the light of this history, it is noteworthy that these 
charges have rarely been raised in the South since the 
resurgence of Negro voting in that region. “It is inter- 
esting,” wrote Ralph McGill in the Atlanta Constitution 
in 1947, “to observe the comments over the state with 
regard to the Negro vote in those sections where they 
have participated. In not a single instance have they voted 
in any number on the side of bad government or in be- 
half of racketeers. They have voted each time with the 
reform or so-called better elements.” Commenting on 
the 1950 Senatorial primary in South Carolina, the 
Columbia Record says: “The Negroes of South Carolina 
came out of the contest with flying colors. Under great 
provocation, they have conducted themselves generally 
with proper restraint.” Such students of the Southern 
political scene as V. O. Key Jr., Alexander Heard, Wil- 
liam G. Carleton and others see in this new Negro vote a 
vital factor in strengthening the liberal cause in the 
South, for. as Key points out, “the Negro . . . allies him- 
self with liberal factions whenever they exist.” 

The most frequent charge made against the new 
Southern Negro voter is that of bloc-voting. The election 
returns from predominantly Negro precincts indicate that 
there is. in fact, some basis for this charge. But those 
who cry loudest against this “evil” are themselves the 
chief instigators of bloc-voting. By making a political 
issue of the Negro vote, they consolidate Negro voters, in 
self-protection, against those candidates and issues in- 
imical to their interests. 


12 





This is the second of two articles on the Southern Negro 
vote, based on a paper delivered by Mr. Moon at the 
Tenth Annual Institute of Race Relations, held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Moon is the author 
of Balance of Power: The Negro Vote and is Public 
Relations Director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Last weck’s article 
traced the rise of the Southern Negro vote since 1943. 





Ralph McGill recently expressed his annoyance at 
those who raised the cry of “bloc-voting” against Negro 
voters. “Every man who stops to think knows the only 
reason Negroes ever voted as a bloc is that they were 
beaten over the head by certain candidates,” he asserted. 
“Then, with great hypocrisy, these candidates. having 
driven the vote away from them, cry ‘bloc vote’ when it 
goes against them. . . . More and more people are be 
ginning to see that the cry ‘Nigger! Nigger!’ is raised 
to make the voters look somewhere else while a trick is 
being pulled.” 

The Columbus (Ga.) Ledger sees no cause for alarm 
in so-called bloc-voting by Negroes. “Even if the Negroes 
were united in supporting those candidates most symp 
thetic to the Negro’s interest, would that be unethical or 
wrong?” asks the Ledger. “Who blames the farmers for 
supporting candidates favorable to their cause? Or labor 
for supporting men sympathetic to that group? Or in 
dustrialists for lobbying and supporting candidates most 
likely to protect their interests? . . . If the so-called bloc 
is merely a unification of racial or economic or geograph- 
ical groups to vote sulidly for a candidate who will best 
promote their own interests. we call that intelligent plan- 
ning.” 

Unhappily, the voter seldom has the choice between 4 
completely liberal candidate and one committed to Up- 
holding the status quo in race relations. In the heat of 
the campaign, with his opponent or opponents fomenting 
the race issue, even the most advanced Southern politi- 
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cian is apt to run for cover. We have seen this happen 
repeatedly in recent years—in Florida, North Carolina, 
Texas, Tennessee and Alabama. Caught in this dilemma, 
the Southern Negro generally supports the candidate with 
the most progressive record on economic and social 
issues like public housing, minimum wages, Social Se- 
curity and the like. Often candidates with progressive 
views on these issues make their obeisance to “white 
supremacy” only because they feel compelled to do so 
in the present political climate. With a tolerance born 
of years of denial and humility, Negro voters have 
usually supported such candidates. Thus, in the Presi- 
dential primary of 1952, Florida Negroes voted over- 
whelmingly for Senator Estes Kefauver over Senator 
Richard Russell. A few weeks later, Negroes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia rallied to the candidacy of W. Averell 
Harriman, a forthright champion of civil rights, and 
helped defeat the Tennessee Senator in that primary. 

Frequently, in the South, candidates are equally re- 
actionary and equally anti-Negro. A simple formula for 
meeting such a situation was developed at the 1952 
NAACP Political Action Institute in Atlanta: Vote 
against the incumbent! This on the theory that seniority 
makes the incumbent the more dangerous candidate. 

Since the collapse of the Populist revolt in the 
Nineties. the South has been committed to one-party rule. 
A skeleton opposition party remained, but it had vitality 
only in isolated areas—primarily in the mountain dis- 
tricts, which had been anti-secessionist at the time of the 
Civil War and, since then, largely Republican. Developed 
for the purpose of nullifying the Negro vote, the one- 
party system bolstered the legislative acts of disfranchise- 
ment and. as it became firmly established, lessened the 
need for acts of violence to keep the Negro away from 
the polls. 

At the origin of this system, Heard points out, “stood 
the single figure of the Negro. The system was later 
strengthened by differences between the economic phil- 
osophies of the parties and is now shored up by inertia 
and its own vested rights. But the origin was the Negro.” 
Heard’s observation indicates the vital role of the Negro 





in a choice between liberal and conservative white-supremacists, 
Southern Negroes prefer a John Sparkman (left) to a Harry Byrd. 
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even as a negative political tactor. But Key has declared 
that the politics of the South “in its grand outlines . . 

revolves around the position of the Negro. It is at times 
interpreted as a politics of cotton, as a politics of free 
trade, as a politics of agrarian poverty, or as a politics of 
planter and plutocrat. Although such interpretations have 
a superficial validity, in the last analysis the major 
peculiarities of Southern politics go back to the Negro.” 

It was the Negro’s active participation in the politics 
of the region during the periods of Reconstruction and 
of Populism that stimulated the development of the one- 
party system. It was the disfranchisement of the Negro 
which sustained the system. At issue today, with the re- 
turn of Negro voting, is the future of that system. 

When the one-party system was instituted, the Negro 
was a Republican and, in most sections of the South, the 
mainstay of the party of liberation. When he re-entered 
the political arena in the South after the 1944 Supreme 
Court decision, it was as a Democrat voting overwhelm- 
ingly for the party which, in name at least, was the party 
of the old “white supremacy” South, but which to the 
new voter was the party of Franklin D. Roosevelt. This 
shift in party affiliation on the part of the Negro may 
prove to be the catalytic agent in the break-up of the 
South’s one-party system. There had been, of course, the 
issue of Catholicism which split the Southern party wide 
open in 1928. But this breach was quickly healed by the 
disastrous Hoover Administration. The social and eco- 
nomic program of the New Deal led to the revolt of 
the Texas Regulars in 1944. Four years later, the Dixie- 
crat movement, spurred by the advent of the Negro 
vote and infuriated by President Truman’s advocacy of 
civil rights, sought the defeat of the national Democratic 
ticket. The movement came to its fruition with the 
triumph of Eisenhower in 1952. These developments 
greatly enhanced the possibility of a return of the two- 
party system in the South. 

Until the rise of “lily-whitism” toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Southern Negro played a vital 
role in the organizational structure of the Republican 
party. However, long before 1944 his influence had been 
greatly reduced, and he remained active in the party pri- 
marily in Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. In the Democratic party of the South, 
and to a lesser degree elsewhere in the nation, the Negro 
had little or no role within party circles prior to the 
Roosevelt regime. 

Although Democratic politicians in the South are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the importance of the 
Negro vote and some are now openly soliciting it, only 
slight headway has been made toward integrating this 
new voter in the established party structure. Negro dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Conventions have come 
from the North and West and not from the South. In 
1944, a delegation of the Progressive Democratic party 
of South Carolina, under Negro leadership, vainly sought 
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recognition at the convention. A mixed delegation, 
including Negroes, Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Amer- 
icans, representing the Loyalist Democrats of Texas un- 
der the leadership of former Congressman Maury Mav- 
erick, was similarly rejected by the 1952 convention. 
During the course of that convention, A. T. Walden, 
leader of the Negro Democrats of Georgia, complained 
at a press conference that his followers were “barred 
from representation on the Talmadge-controlled delega- 
tion .. . because they are Negroes.” 

Nevertheless, Negro Democrats are beginning to re- 
ceive recognition at the grass-roots level, serving as pre- 
cinct committee men, members of city and county ex- 
ecutive committees, and delegates to state conventions in 
Texas, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. In 
May of this year, Mr. Walden and Miles G. Amos, an- 
other Negro, were elected to the party’s 16-member ex- 
ecutive committee in Atlanta. 

The re-entry of the Negro into Southern politics ap- 
parently has had little impact upon his role as a Re- 
publican in that region. His position does not seem to 
have been enhanced, nor, as yet, has there been further 
curtailment of his role and activities in the party. How- 
ever, the Negro’s new party preference has removed one 
barrier to the expansion of Republicanism among 
Southern white voters. The Democratic party to which 
they gave long allegiance is no longer lily-white, nor is 
it possible, under the Supreme Court ruling of 1944, to 
develop another party along exclusive racial lines. 
Politics in the South will remain bi-racial regardless of 
party affiliation. 

After the 1952 landslide, a number of commentators 
gleefully shouted that the Negro vote had not been a 
factor in the election of General Eisenhower. Others 
dolefully observed that Governor Stevenson had carried 
only nine Southern and border states, the very states 
which these observers contended had been “kicked 
around” at the Democratic National Convention by the 
perfectly reasonable demand of the Young Turks for 
loyalty pledges. The glee and the tears were a bit pre- 
mature, as an examination of the vote in the nine 
Stevenson states indicates. 

A survey of 47 cities made by the NAACP following 
the election indicates that better than 70 per cent of the 
Negro vote went to the Illinois Governor. The ratio in 
Southern communities was generally higher than in the 
remainder of the nation. In New Orleans, for instance, 
Stevenson received 80 per cent of the Negro vote; in one 
predominantly Negro ward in Columbia, S. C., he re- 
ceived 92 per cent; in Atlanta, 72 per cent; and in 
Gainesville, Ga., 98 per cent. This heavily Democratic 
trend was reported from most other Southern communi- 
ties in the survey. On the basis of these reports, it seems 
clear that the Negro vote was a vital factor in keeping 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina and West 
Virginia in the Democratic column, as the table indicates. 
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NEGRO REGISTRATION IN STATES WON BY STEVENSON 
Stevenson’s Registered 

State Margin Negro Vote 
OU Sa ee ree 125,845 30,000 
ERB cll er. Sacdu's bibs 49,145 60,000 
OIE SA te eh eA 253,300 146,200 
UE, Blais Sa ae isin 700 100,000 
ee EE Ca ee Le 38,102 120,000 
ee eee 59,500 23,000 
North Carolina .......... 94,690 100,000 
South Carolina ........... 4,900 110.000 
West Vittenia .....0.....: 33,730 70,000 











The Negro voter in the South has returned to stay, In 
the major cities of the region, he is an established figyre 
to be reckoned with. In many of the small towns and 
rural areas, he will probably encounter difficuties in 
registering and voting for years to come. But it is now 
unlikely that he will ever return to the disfranchisement 
of the early part of the century. 

What is the future of this vote? In all probability, it 
will show greater diversity as it becomes bigger and 
more firmly established. The ward heeler and _profes- 
sional politician will make their appearance in the Deep 
South, operating much on the same basis as they do now 
in Northern cities and in certain cities in the Upper 
South where Negroes have been voting longer. Political 
preferences on the basis of economic class will also be 
come more prevalent. These developments. however, de- 
pend in large measure on the extent to which race ceases 
to be a vital issue in Southern elections and presupposes 
open solicitation of Negro support by both major parties 
and by all factions. If the Southern reactionaries insist on 
raising the race issue in election after election, they will 
only contribute to the continuance of bloc-voting by 
Negroes. 

The number of Negroes elected and appointed to pub- 
lic office will continue to grow. There are 14 Congres 
sional districts in the South in which Negroes now cor- 
stitute 40 per cent or more of the potential vote. At 
present, the Black Belt districts have low Negro regis 
tration, but this condition will not continue indefinitely. 
In all these districts, we may confidently look forward to 
increased Negro registration and greater political influ 
ence within the next few years. Ultimately. this will mean 
the election of a new type of legislator and a lessening 
of anti-Negro sentiment among Congressmen from these 
districts and elsewhere in the South. Sooner or later, 
Negro Congressmen will be elected from some of these 
districts in which the race predominates. 

The Negro will not, and cannot, solve all his problems 
in the South, or elsewhere in the nation. through political 
action alone. But possession of the ballot and its intelli 
gent, consistent and large-scale use are the necessary 
foundation materials upon which to build a society based 
on justice, freedom, equality and security for all. 
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'WHERE the NEWS ENDS 







CHAMBERLIN 


0 MATTER HOW the German 
I rion of September 6 turns 
out, American policy toward Ger- 
many is entering a phase of consider- 
able difficulty. Six months after the 
death of Stalin, there is still no evi- 
dence that the essential aims of Sov- 
iet policy have changed. But the 
Kremlin has become softer in speech 
and subtler in method. 

Because virtually all Germans want 
unity in freedom, the Soviet regime 
will continue to dangle before their 
eyes the alluring prospect of unity, 
while, at the same time, trying to 
make them overlook the essential 
condition of this unity: freedom. The 
Soviet note of August 17, following 
this strategy, was hardly a brilliant 
or convincing production. 

This note emphasized a_proposi- 
tion that is just as obnoxious to the 
opposition Social Democrats as _ to 
the coalition government of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer: namely, insistence 
on the participation of the East Ger- 
man puppet regime, on an equal 
basis with the Bonn Government, in 
the preparation of a German peace 
treaty and all-German elections. 

But it is obvious to all Germans 
that the disappearance of this puppet 
tegime and everything for which it 
sands—suppression of freedom of 
speech and press, of free political and 
trade-union association—is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to any gen- 
uinely free all-German elections. The 
last shred of legitimacy was stripped 
from the Red Quisling regime of 
Grotewohl, Pieck and Ulbricht (a 
German wit observed that their in- 
itials stand for GPU) by the June 17 
revolt. So long as the Kremlin tries 
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to pass off these puppets as a legiti- 
mate government, discussion of Ger- 
man unity must remain academic. 
But Moscow is persistent in aim 
and devious in methods, One may 
expect in the coming months a series 
of Soviet maneuvers, ostensibly de- 
signed to promote German unity and 
a peace treaty with Germany, but 
actually aiming at the detachment 
of Germany from the West and the 


break-up of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 
This diplomatic offensive will 


probably be mounted under such 
slogans as “withdrawal of all occu- 
pation forces,” “neutralization of Ger- 
many,” etc. The American position, 
on which compromise or wavering 
could have disastrous consequences, 
should be: no political vacuum in 
Germany; no withdrawal of Western 
troops until a strong German Army 
(or German contingent in a European 
Army) is able to assume the respon- 
sibility which the Western troops are 
now fulfilling. That responsibility is 
to provide a guarantee, for which at 
the present time there can be no 
effective substitute, that the Kremlin 
could not launch military aggression 
against West Germany or West Ber- 
lin without starting a third world 
war. 

The Western forces in Germany 
have long ceased to be “occupation 
troops” in anything but name; they 
are a defense force for a disarmed 
Germany. And even those Germans 
who grumble most about requisition- 
ed housing and occasional “drunk 
and disorderly” incidents would 
probably start packing for swift 
emigration if there were any serious 
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United States Can't Permit 
A Military Vacuum in Germany 


move on the part of the United 
States and its allies to pull out. 

A general withdrawal of foreign 
troops may seem to be a plausible 
suggestion. But the Soviet troops 
would withdraw to Poland, fifty miles 
from Berlin; the American troops 
might have to withdraw across the 
Atlantic. No amount of paper guar- 
antees that Soviet use of force or 
threat of force against an evacuated 
Germany would be taken as an act of 
war could create the confident cer- 
tainty which is represented by the 
physical presence of Western military 
units. 

A neutralized, disarmed Germany 
would be at the mercy of Soviet po- 
litical intrigue and would give the 
Kremlin an immense military advant- 
age for starting a war. Even if Ger- 
many were permitted to raise an 
independent national army, it would 
be too weak to stand alone and too 
significant, politically and econom- 
ically, to cherish a reasonable hope 
of being left alone. 

It is high time to realize that we 
face two fateful alternatives: the 
inclusion of Germany as an equal 
partner in European defense or the 
abandonment, as hopeless, of the 
ground defense of Continental 
Europe. The sooner this conviction 
dominates our policy and dictates our 
representations to France, which 
bears a heavy responsibility for balk- 
ing and sabotaging German rearma- 
ment, the better. And German union 
in freedom will come not as a result 
of appeasement deals with the Krem- 
lin, but as a product of Western 
strength combined with growing po- 
litical unrest in the Soviet Zone. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Browning Psychoanalyzed 


Robert Browning: A Portrait. 
By Betty Miller. 
Scribner. 303 pp. $5.00. 


THE CHALLENGE of debunking a 
public figure can seldom be resisted 
by the biographer who, thoroughly 
familiar with the events of his sub- 
ject’s life, is basically out of sym- 
pathy with the hero-worship grown 
up around him. This self-appointed 
task of “setting the record straight” 
has its pitfalls, however, as this bril- 
liantly snide “portrait” attests. 

Browning’s was a complex person- 
ality around which much sentimental 
humbug flowered at the turn of the 
century and well into the decade that 
followed. (Which of us with antece- 
dents in the American philo-British 
middle class cannot recall the Brown- 
ing Societies dotting the genteel 
small cities not more than a genera- 
tion or at most thirty years ago?) 
The sugary love of Italy then fash- 
ionable—which did not include a 
love of Italians unless they had their 
hands disinfected and their strident 
pitch reduced to drawing-room drawl 
—surely reached its apogee in Brown- 
ing’s grail-quest for Asolo. 

But between the post-Victorian 
hushed love of Browning (“so much 
more modern than dear Tennyson,” 
my godmother once said) and the 
systematic debunking of Mrs. Miller 
lies a man who was primarily a poet. 
And somehow one closes the book 
feeling that this tour de force biog- 
raphy is wide of the mark, as wide 
as the flatulent idolatry of two gen- 
erations ago. 

First of all, Browning’s appeal as 
the first “modern” poet lay not in his 
neuroses alone, which he labored to 
camouflage, but in his conscious re- 
jection of certain set patterns of 





Reviewed by Frances Keene 
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poetic subject matter and treatment. 
Like Picasso, Browning could throw 
over much that had preceded him be- 
cause his technical skill could out- 
maneuver a dozen traditional artists 
at their own game. Hence, he seems 
to have decided, why linger here any 
longer? Let’s strike to the root in a 
new way, with the broken beat, the 
unlovely subject, the thorn in the 
hand to goad the reader forward. 

Everything is permissible if it 
doesn’t happen on Front Street or 
to Mrs. Juggins down the block, but 
in faraway climes and to people who 
look remarkably like us yet whose 
dates of birth or places of origin are 
conveniently far from our own. This 
is a trick constantly used to establish 
the villain in slick fiction today, and 
Browning, with his historico-subjec- 
tive poems, had it down pat. Though 
his aim was to keep the reader as 
restless as he, as veiled and uneasy 
as he, stricken with the same pangs, 
he wanted wide readership and popu- 
larity and he bowed to the prudery, 
even the jingoism of his age. Hence 
the nostalgic hoax, the Medieval-and- 
early-Renaissance window-dressing 
not confined to Browning alone but 
perpetrated by such as Rossetti, Rus- 
kin, Pater, Puvis de Chavannes. The 
reader, reared in the game, learned 
to cherish the veiled allusion. 

Now Mrs. Miller, wife of a British 
psychiatrist (it says here), has bat- 
tened on the behind-the-arras quality 
of the historical poems and cries 
“Browning. come out!” on every 
page. She, too, however, like the 
overly enthusiastic “interpreters” of 
the Browning Societies, has a parti 


pris: She says that Browning was 
at one with the humbug which he 
supposedly helped worshipful spin- 
sters blow up about his form, and 
that he was, in very fact, but a 
trembling, craven-hearted creep in- 
capable of an adult relationship with 
a woman, so enmeshed was he in his 
mother’s clamp-handed managerial 
hold on the family. 

Since Betty Miller knows how to 
research a book, she gives pretty 
good proof, with quotes galore from 
letters, the clumsier poems and com- 
ments recorded by “Ba” to Miss Mit- 
ford at the time of the celebrated 
courtship, that her allegations against 
Browning are built on solid ground. 
By the time you have watched her 
Browning through his adolescence 
and his young manhood (in which 
Mannlichkeit was singularly absent), 
you remain convinced that, in part, 
Browning was as Mrs. Miller bellig: 
erently sets out to reveal him. 

But after you have accepted cer- 
tain of her attributions, the fact re- 
mains that, whether the invalid, 
Elizabeth Barrett, was attracted to 
him because he was “weak” and she 
sensed he needed to bolster his own 
ego at the shrine of her physical 
frailty, or whether she went to him 
because he was “strong” and wanted 
to support her on her faltering road 
to health and productivity, the union 
of these unusual (or, if you will, 
abnormal) people released literary 
potentials in them both which had 
not been fully realized by either be 
fore they met. 

Mrs. Miller’s psychiatric authority 
does not explain away the literary 
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phenomenon, though she is right 
enough when sue points out that to 
walk knowingly toward crippling ill- 
ness in choosing a mate has the mark 
of illness in it. The invalid was not, 
therefore, the woman chained to the 
chaise but the man who, younger by 
ten years and in the first flush of 
success, Willingly chose withdrawal 
from life by binding to himself one 
generally accepted as incurable. But, 
from the point of view of the reader 
mercifully uninvolved in Browning 
cults (either pro or contra), what 
can it really matter? What remains 
is the dissected poet, and the spring 
which made him write still eludes the 
poking fingernail. 

This useless offering of irrelevan- 
cies is worth our comment, because, 
since psychoanalysis entered our vo- 
cabularies and influenced our think- 
ing techniques, much sincere work 
has been done which is pointless un- 
less carried to its conclusion. Like 
the analytic process itself, the goal 
of the analytic biographer is not dis- 
memberment but release of the sub- 
ject’s potential: Had the Miller job 
revealed one fraction of the how, all 
the why would have been justified. 
But the broken pieces remain as 
clamoring evidence that the analysis 
was broken off before it could run its 
course. The author’s major thesis, 
namely that Browning was an egotis- 
tical neurotic, a victim of “male 
prudery” who needed a mastering 
female personality in order to func- 
tion, is plausible enough on her evi- 
dence. Where does that lead us? 

Bent on tearing away the veil, 
laying her old boy bare (among other 
things, she has unearthed the “fact” 
that the poet, as a boy, minded dread- 
fully the period of exposure before 
alarge mirror in his room which in- 
tvitably accompanied his dressing or 
undressing), she continues the accu- 
mulation of clues. Browning’s mar- 
tage, his choice of clothes, his 
attitudes smacked of conscious con- 
formity, and in his deference to the 
well-being of the ailing Miss Barrett 
“hy a long-term guarantee against 
the perils of independence.” 
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Now all this may make sense, as 
indeed does the often turned and re- 
turned discussion of Browning’s 
struggle with the wish for death, or 
the diagnosis of Elizabeth’s excessive 
and potentially “unnatural” feelings 
of both love and hate for her brother, 
Edward. But the judgment Mrs. Mill- 
er passes on the two poets, that 
Browning’s affection for his wife was 
but a cloak for his own needs and 
that she consciously catered to his 
weaknesses by dominating as he re- 
quired, seems based on a terrible 
and inhuman premise: that it is a 
sign of weakness to admit need. 

Since we are here exposed to a 
writer whose stature remains un- 
diminished (though fashions may 
dissolve and re-form about his 
work), we are interested to see why 
these lets and hindrances—if we ac- 
cept the biographer’s estimate of 
them—added up to the poet, Robert 
Browning. A gambit about Brown- 


ing’s peculiarities as man, husband, 
father, son, friend, letter-writer, 
popinjay, self-deluded “grand old 
man” of English letters can be enter- 
taining up to a point. What remains 
closed to Mrs. Miller’s master key 
is the mystery of why these broken 
elements, when assembled, did not 
produce a pompous ass or a raving 
lunatic. 

Could it not be that Browning, 
with a different vocabulary but a 
clinically penetrating self-knowledge, 
faced his flaws early, recognized 
them and, as the post-Freudian is 
taught to do, learned to live—liber- 
ated—within them? After all, it was 
Browning who wrote: 

“... No sooner the old hope goes 

to ground, 

Than a new one, straight to the 

self-same mark, 

I shape me— 

Ever 

Removed!” 





Slavs and Soviets 


Pan-Slavism. 
By Hans Kohn. 
Notre Dame. 356 pp. $6.25. 


Ir HAS BECOME a habit among 
historians nowadays to write about 
Soviet imperialism as if it were only 
a continuation of past absolutism un- 
der the Tsars. The “seamless web” 
of history, of which Maitland spoke, 
is offered in explanation of the re- 
version of Russian Communism to 
Tsarist imperialism. The animadver- 
sions of a French marquis in a trav- 
elogue on Russia in 1839, and the 
really prophetic insights of de Toc- 
queville, are alike used to show that 
Russia has always been what Soviet 
Russia is today; plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose. 

The best antidote for this kind of 
reasoning is a little thorough history 
in the great tradition so powerfully 
represented in our time by Hans 
Kohn. Pan-Slavism leaves little room 
for the oversimplified interpretations 
of the Marquis de Custine and others. 


Reviewed by William Y. Elliott 
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It traces patiently and thoroughly 
those elements in the present regime 
which are essentially Russian and 
Slavic; the chapters on “Pan-Slavism 
and Russian Messianism from 1860 
to 1905” and “European Pan-Slavism 
and the Russian Danger” picture the 
pre-World War I period with re- 
markable clarity and insight. Few 
people appreciate, as does Hans 
Kohn, the myth-making of the Rus- 
sian poets and writers. Even fewer 
can relate them to the great body 
of Russian history and its many 
tentacles in the Slavic countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

Students of politics are already 
indebted to Hans Kohn’s remarkable 
analysis in Prophets and Peoples of 
Dostoevsky’s relation to the Pan- 
Slavic movement. They will discover 
here the various interpretations— 
ranging from a purely religious cru- 
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sade, or something approaching Hit- 
ler’s idea of race, all the way to pure 
power politics—that inspired the 
Pan-Slavists. One quotation may 
serve to show Hans Kohn’s insight 
and acute interpretation; it is apro- 
pos of the emphasis which the Or- 
thodox Church placed on sobornost’ 
(togetherness, the communion of all 
members in mutual love) as a basis 
for the identification of liberty and 
unity that is true society: 

“The Slavophiles misread re- 
ality under the spell of a noble 
utopianism. They regarded pas- 
sivity as proof of unity and har- 
mony and did not recognize that 
their emphasis upon the primacy 
of the social communal element 
over the individual political claims 
led to the absorption of the in- 
dividual and encroached more and 
more upon the sphere and rights 
of the individual. At the same 
time, the Slavophiles hoped, under 
the same utopian impulsion as 
their illegitimate successors one 
century later, for the withering 
away of this all-powerful state. 
Fundamentally they were religious 
anarchists who deeply disliked the 
state and above all bureaucracy, 
an element which they regarded as 
of Byzantine or Germanic origin, 
and which interfered with the or- 
ganic life of the people’s com- 
munity.” 

No historian of national and par- 
ticularly Eastern European cultures 
today has the happy combination of 
deep insight into political realities 
and prodigious depth of learning that 
is Hans Kohn’s. A book of lectures, 
as this one is, runs some risk of be- 
ing put together too rapidly to 
achieve the highest finish as _his- 
torical writing, and there are some 
traces of this in Pan-Slavism. On the 
other hand, it is a thorough and 
complete study, ranging from the 
overtones of the 1812 Symphony to 
the listing of the American Slav 
Congress as subversive by the Attor- 
nel General of the United States. 
The greatest contemporary historian 
of nationalism has added another 
large-scale canvas, and one that is of 
inestimable value to students of the 
largest question mark of our times: 


“Whither Russia?” 





India’s Foreign Policy 


Free India in Asia. 
By Werner Levi. 
Univ. of Minnesota. 161 pp. $2.75. 


WERNER Levi has done an admir- 
able job of dissecting the forces that 
animate Indian foreign policy. The 
author’s thesis is that India’s obses- 
sion with gaining her freedom made 
anti-colonialism her touchstone of in- 
ternational morality and gave Indian 
leadership an exaggerated conception 
of the West’s corruption, the Soviet 
Union’s virtue and Asia’s unity, but 
that, having become free, she now 
finds she has much more to lose than 
just her British chains. Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, as the leader and symbol 
of India’s genuine democrats, has be- 
come noticeably more friendly to- 
ward the West, more suspicious of 
the Soviet Union and more realistic 
about intra-Asian tensions. 

An intriguing theme suggested by 
Levi's analysis is the striking parallel 
between the evolution of India’s for- 
eign policy and that of the United 
States. Both countries have resorted 
to isolationism as a dike to protect 
their internal development and both 
have raised Monroe Doctrine um- 
brellas. Recognition of this parallel is 
a healthy antidote for the indignant 
statements of some Washington legis- 
lators regarding Indian laggardness 
in carrying her share of the collec- 
tive-security burden. 

Levi's book shoots some widely 
revered myths full of holes. One is 
the idea that Asia is united in its 
quest for political and economic de- 
velopment. The author recognizes, 
of course, that Asians are bound to- 
gether in some degree by common 
animosity against nations regarded as 
meddling outsiders, by some com- 
mon religions, and by limited eco- 
nomic, cultural and political collab- 
oration. But he also demonstrates 
that loose expressions like “Asian 
bloc,” “Asian world,” “the East,” etc. 
give a false impression of unity 
among countries that are far from 
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united. India seems in no great hurry 
to join any binding Asian union, is 
in open conflict with neighboring 
Pakistan, and has avoided entangle. 
ment in the internal and _ external 
troubles of China, Indo-China, In- 
donesia, Burma, the Philippines and 
Malaya. Indian minorities in other 
countries are still a source of con- 
siderable friction. Moreover, Asian 
countries engage in _ considerable 
commercial competition. 

Levi believes that the notion that 
India is pro-Soviet is a gross and 
unfair oversimplification. While it is 
true that many Indian leaders have 
in the past seemed overly sanguine 
about the Soviet brave new world, 
they have long been conscious of the 
terrible price paid by the Russian 
people. The Indian Government has 
been even tougher than the United 
States in muzzling its domestic Com- 
munists, and it has increasingly op- 
pesed Soviet expansionism. 

Regarding the myth, shared by 
many Asians as well as Westerners. 
that India ‘is non-materialistic, Levi 
points out that Indian leaders are 
in complete agreement on the need 
for raising the general standard of 
living. At the same time, they want 
to hold to the best of their spiritual 
heritage and shun the single-minded 
scramble for wealth that borders on 
dementia in some segments of Amer- 
ican society. 

On balance, the weight of Levi's 
evidence suggests to this reviewer al 
least two general conclusions that 
should be taken to heart by the 
American public. First, it is essential 
for world peace that we try harder 
to brush away the cobwebs of fantasy 
and see India as she really is. Sec: 
ond, we can best build lasting friend- 
ship with India and other Asian na 
tions in terms of their own needs 
rather than of our particular dogmas. 
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Turbulent [ran 


fran. 
By Richard N. Frye. 
Holt. 126 pp. $2.50. 


RicuHarp N. FRYE is one of our 
younger experts on the Near East. 
His erudition on Iran’s remote past 
and on its classical literature is im- 
pressive. and he is only a little less 
illuminating on the current scene. 
Altogether. this slender volume is of 
service as a concise handbook on 
practically all phases of Iranian life. 
Its narrative of events stops with 
September 1952, but the concluding 
pages on “Future Prospects” set the 
sage for what has since happened 
in that turbulent land. 

In view of the Shah’s recent short- 
lived exile and triumphant return, it 
isedifying to read Dr. Frye’s account 
of how, in the July 1952 riots, the 
Tudeh Communists launched propa- 
ganda against the Shah for the first 
time. While their usual anti-Amer- 
ian slogans were as successful as 
before, their anti-Shah agitation was 
not. Their Nationalist allies at the 
time resented it and “turned against 
their Communist comrades for daring 
too much.” 

Nonetheless, that first open anti- 
Shah move was “indicative of the 
steady progress of Communist plans, 
esting their strength here and there, 
consolidating where they could but 


s ietreating if necessary.” After the 


tots, the Communists, without be- 
‘ming pro-Shah, reduced their open 
atiShah activities. This retreat, as 
We now see, was meant to be very 
lmporary. By August 1953, the 
Communists had apparently inspired 
their ally, Premier Mossadegh, with 
suficient confidence to try his all-out 
atiShah coup. It first succeeded, 
then failed. 

Dr. Frye describes the 1952 com- 
bination of pro-Shah forces among 
the Army personnel and the religious 
soups as quite strong. Mossadegh 
tried to purge the Army, and by 
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August 1953 he thought he had man- 
aged to eliminate the most import- 
ant pro-Shah elements from its high 
command if not its rank-and-file. We 
now know that he was mistaken. As 
for Iran’s pious Moslems, it can now 
be seen that Mullah Kashani’s flirta- 
tion with the Tudeh was not enough 
to bring the country’s religious sen- 
timent to the anti-Shah side. 

In the author’s analysis, Mossa- 
degh was obviously a shrewd politi- 
cian and an unscrupulous demagogue, 
yet—Dr. Frye goes on to say—he 
had complete popular support for his 
program of oil nationalization only. 
On deeper issues of socio-economic 
and political reforms, he had no pro- 
gram and thus no true allies. He did 
not even have a real party of his 
own. Dr. Frye points out that Iran- 
ians as a rule follow individual 
leaders, not parties. The ominous 
exception is the Communist Tudeh. 

The Tudeh, for the first time in 
28 months, is once more under- 
ground—and still a menace. Dr. 
Frye explains its growth by two fac- 
tors. One is, of course, the totally dis- 
honest and brutally clever Iranian 
policy of the Kremlin. The other is 
the confused restlessness of Iranian 
students and graduates. For these, “a 
livelihood is difficult to find outside 
the Government bureaucracy, since 
the professions are as yet unde- 
veloped and such organizations as 
insurance companies, advertising con- 
cerns and a host of service enter- 
prises are virtually unknown.” Frus- 
trated, and failing to see through the 
Communist lures, they turn toward 
the Kremlin-Tudeh mirage “as a pos- 
sible panacea for their own ills as 
well as the ills of the country.” Their 
dream will prove a costly one, and 
not to them alone, if and when the 
Tudeh finally takes over Iran. 





An interesting, if gloomy, historical 
parallel between Iran and Russia is 
suggested by a reading of this book. 
Dr. Frye shows that, before the 
thirteenth century, Persia gravitated 
culturally much more toward the 
West than toward the East. But the 
Mongol invasion and conquest cut 
that gifted nation off from the West 
and made it definitely an Eastern 
country. One cannot help recalling 
that Kiev and Novgorod Rus, too, 
were far more Western than Eastern 
in their interests and main line of 
development, but that the Mongol 
conquest also cut the Russians off 
from Europe. 

Persia’s Westernization in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies was less pronounced than Rus- 
sia’s liaison with Europe at the same 
time. Persia was exploited by the 
West considerably more than Russia 
had ever been. Still, the West aided 
Persia more than is generally real- 
ized in finding a better future. In 
both lands, the Western influence 
was, on balance, positive. And it was 
the world’s as well as Russia’s mis- 
fortune that, in November 1917, 
Lenin interrupted the well-launched 
process of that country’s reunion 
with the best of Western ideas and 
practices. Now Lenin’s heirs and 
their allies and “fronts” are trying 
to turn the clock back in Iran, too. 
They have been checked by General 
Zahedi’s coup, but for how long? 
Is he pro-Western to the point of 
bringing his sorely tried country the 
social and economic reforms it so 
badly needs? And has the West 
learned its lesson of doing too little 
too late in Iran? 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students 
and union members have found 
it invaluable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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The Ring and I 


A Musical Play 
H wish CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ERRY SAUNDERS 
hir-Cond. ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, d 
Mats. Wed. oso 4-20, 360 300 348, bo. 
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WRIGHT BRITTON 


tn The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 
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ond MUSA WILLIAMS 

Air-Cond. BROADWAY THEA., B’ way &53 My 
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1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4 80, 3.60, 3.00, 540; 
1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Sat. 
Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.26. Tax Incl. 








Third printing! 
SIDNEY HOOK’S 


FREEDOM IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


A brilliant discussion of campus 
‘fear, blacklisting, McCarthyism, 


CP teachers, loyalty oaths, ete. 


15 cents each 
12 for $1.50 
50 for $5.00 


Tue New Leaner, 7 E. 15 St., N.Y.C. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


| ore é 4 
Produced by GEORGE PAL « Directed by BYRON HASKIN 
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“HAIR-RAISING 
THRILLER!” 
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PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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LY RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


y] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


GREGORY PECK ona 
AUDREY HEPBURN 


in WILLIAM WYLER'’S production of 


“ROMAN HOLIDAY” 


with EDDIE ALBERT ¢ A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: “CONFETTI”— Gala new reve produced by Russell 
Morkert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Sym- 
phony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. Tue 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Labor Day... 


- - - is a good time for us to salute the 
printers and engravers who produce The New 
Leader and the clerks and mailmen who dis- 
tribute it. We rejoice in their good wages, 
and in the prosperity of their employers, 
even though the high cost to us is a great 
strain. That's because we know readers like 
you will come to the rescue. Here's hows 


—_ For a total of $5, give three of your 

friends 27 issues of THE New LeapER— 
Each of them will be getting 27 issues for only 
$1.67—An extraordinary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 


The New Leader 


t 

| 

7 East 15th St. New York 
| 

Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 
; 

| 

I 

1 

| 

1 


issues of THE NEW LEADER fo the three friends 


whose names and addresses | have listed below. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tomorrow's Germany 


THE STORMY EVENTS of 1953 have led many observers 
to re-examine Allied policy on Germany, static since 
1951. The basic goal of this policy, contained in the 
European Army treaties, is a rearmed Germany tied 
firmly to the NATO powers, irrespective of what may be 
achieved in the matter of German unification. 

Many observers, like our own William Henry Chanm- 
berlin (see page 15), consider this policy still sound. 
First and foremost, they argue, West Germany (whether 
or not it is re-united with the East Zone) must be mili- 
tarily protected against Soviet power. All other consid. 
erations flow from this necessity. If Germany has neither 
Allied defense forces nor its own, the military vacuum in 
the heart of Europe will offer an enormous temptation 
to the Kremlin. Even if the Red Army were never ordered 
to march, the fact that no power could stop its sweep to 
the Channel would demoralize Western Europe and 
bolster neutralism and popular-frontism everywhere. 

To this line of thought, Aneurin Bevan (of all people) 
adds a weighty argument. In a recent series of articles 
in the London Tribune, Bevan rejects the idea of a 
united, demilitarized Germany. This powerful industrial 
nation, he says, would drive its economic competitors to 
penury if they had to support defense establishments 
while Germany did not. Bevan also rejects most of the 
other apparent possibilities for Germany: A divided, 
disarmed Germany is impossible for us; a divided Ger- 
many with both parts armed increases the danger of 
war; a united Germany inside the NATO bloc is impos- 
sible for the Kremlin. Bevan’s only way out is a general 
disarmament and mutual-aid plan which, by way of 
eliminating all world tensions, would collaterally solve 
the German problem. A lofty thought, but no more prac- 
ticable today than it was in 1945. 

Stewart Alsop, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, takes a view that is, if not as rigidly logical, a 
good deal more functional. He says that EDC will have 
no chance of fulfilment until the West has made a serious 
proposal for German unification based on demilitariza- 
tion and the Churchill idea of Locarno-type mutual 
guarantees to Germany and Russia. This must be our 
policy, Alsop argues, because this is the only policy 
Europe will even consider at the present moment. If the 
Kremlin rejects Allied proposals of this sort, then we will 
have a chance to put EDC into operation. On the other 
hand, if these proposals are accepted, we will have re- 
gained freedom for East Germany and considerably 
reduced international tension. Alsop believes a demili- 
tarized Germany does not, by itself, create a power 
vacuum. Moscow, he argues, has been restrained from 
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starting war in Europe not by NATO infantrymen but 
by its atomic disadvantage and by the mounting restless- 
ness of its subject peoples. So long as both these condi- 
tions persist (and they are bound to) and so long as 
America firmly guarantees the German frontier, the Red 
Army will not cross it. This, by the way, was the precise 
reasoning of the late Senator Taft when he opposed the 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. It is also the current 
position of the German Social Democrats, who favor a 
“German Switzerland” guaranteed by the major powers. 

Berlin Mayor Ernst Reuter, the most mature of the 
German Socialists, neither disparages the need for Allied 
defense nor places undue faith in the Kremlin. He be- 
lieves, however, that political considerations outweigh 
strategic blueprints. “A united Germany,” Reuter says 
flatly, “is worth twenty German divisions.” In the short 
run, East German freedom will have profound repercus- 
sions behind the Soviet curtain, by bringing the climate 
of freedom that much closer to the Kremlin gates and by 
eliminating the warlike atmosphere implicit in the four- 
power occupation. In the long-range perspective, the 
establishment of a durable, peaceful, democratic tradition 
for Germany is indispensable to future peace in Europe; 
such a tradition would not be served by continued 
division of the country and the re-activization of the 
Wehrmacht. 

With the West German elections over, we can expect 
renewed debate, and probably action, on this problem. 


Salisbury Again 


SOVIET REWRITERS of history have received another 
assist from Harrison E. Salisbury, the New York Times’s 
chronically misinformed Moscow correspondent (see THE 
New Leaver, March 30 and April 13). Last year, in a 
story on the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Salisbury gave the Bolsheviks credit for over- 
throwing the Tsarist regime in Russia. A number of 
readers promptly wrote to the Times, pointing out that 
the Bolsheviks had overthrown the democratic Provision- 
al Government, and that the elements represented in the 
latter had led the popular uprising which destroyed the 
Romanov dynasty the previous February. 

Less than a year has passed, and Mr. Salisbury is at 
it again. In an August 28 dispatch which unaccountably 
eluded the scrutiny of the Times’s copy editors, he refers 
baldly to the approaching “November 7 holidays mark- 
ing the 1917 revolution that ended the Tsarist empire.” 
Mr. Salisbury’s curious twice-repeated “error” might be 
charged to ignorance were it not for his long record of 
slanted coverage of the Soviet Union,- culminating in his 
pro-Soviet rhapsodies at the time of Stalin’s death. We 
wonder how long the New York Times will continue to 
dish up this combination of bias and rank misrepresenta- 
lion in the guise of reporting from Moscow. 
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HOLIDAY 
CLOSING FESTIVAL 


Wednesday to Sunday, September 9-13 


Featuring: 
* FESTIVAL STAGE SHOW 
* GRAND COCKTAIL PARTY 
* SQUARE DANCING 
* DIVOT DIGGERS GOLF TOURNEY 
* ALL SPORTS PROGRAM 
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For rates and further information write or call: 
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